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ANTI-NATURALIST RESTRICTIONS IN ETHICS 


HE protection of whole domains from investigation by the use 
of general restrictive arguments is a familiar story in modern 
philosophy. The literature bristles with arguments purporting to 
show why this or that field is, in principle, inaccessible to ordinary 
rational inquiry. In most cases, the strategy is identical: some 
characteristic of the domain-to-be-protected is asserted to render 
it distinctive, and, moreover, so distinctive as to exempt it from 
study by typical methods. 

Ethical language has enjoyed the dubious benefits of such whole- 
sale protection. And since it is the ethical naturalists who have 
most stressed the continuity of ethics with other domains, it is not 
surprising that restrictive arguments based on an assertion of 
ethical uniqueness have generally taken the political form of anti- 
naturalism. Indeed, since the usual philosophical, as contrasted 
with the political, meaning of ‘‘antinaturalism’’ is far from clear, 
it might be suggestive to construe it just in terms of wholesale 
methodological restrictiveness. An ethical antinaturalist, then, 
would be one who demanded some wholesale restriction in the kinds 
of method appropriate to ethical analysis, based on some allegedly 
distinctive feature of ethical language. 

Four antinaturalist arguments have been repeatedly offered, 
with numerous variations, in recent philosophy, all demanding 
severe restrictions on analytic procedures in ethics. I shall try 
to show why I think they are all fallacious or inconclusive. Since 
each recurs in various contexts with change of detail, I shall treat 
each schematically, rather than make a close textual examination of 
some particular formulation. Nevertheless, I am not aware of any 
such formulation to which my critical remarks are inapplicable. 


a. The argument from descriptiveness. 


The first argument we consider purports to show that ethical 
terms are not descriptive, in some vital sense, and can thus not be 
analyzed in descriptive terms. For example, the predicate ‘‘is 
blue,’’ it is argued, applies to things in virtue of some specific 
sensory quality which they exhibit, and its correct use is thus 
descriptive. If we introspect carefully and try to isolate some 
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such sensory content in virtue of which ‘‘is good’’ is ascribed to 
things, we fail. We may classify all the qualia of our sense experi- 
ence into their several clusters and exhaust them all without coming 
upon a quality of goodness. Having no constant relations to the 
sensory characters of things, ethical terms are not descriptive of 
their denotata in the sense in which other terms are, and whether 
or not they be cognitive in some other sense, they cannot be 
analyzed into ordinary, empirically descriptive terms. Ethical 
naturalism is not merely inadequate in detail; it is fallacious in 
principle. 

The intent of this argument is, ostensibly, to restrict ethical 
analysis while allowing analysis free play elsewhere. Yet, a closer 
examination of its use of ‘‘descriptive’’ reveals not only that it 
has strangely awkward consequences, but that it fails to separate 
ethical from non-ethical language, as ordinarily conceived. 

We might notice, first, that the argument seems cast in phe- 
nomenal terms. ‘‘Is blue,’’ as a dispositional predicate of objects, 
however we construe dispositional terms, is surely not applicable 
in virtue of a shared sensory quality. It is predicable in virtue of 
any of a variety of sensory outcomes of different standard tests 
which, moreover, do not exhaust its significance. When we reflect 
that science is largely made up of dispositional terms, the denial 
of descriptiveness to all but phenomenal predicates seems absurd 
indeed. 

Even limiting ourselves to the phenomenal framework, however, 
we shall find difficulty in understanding how the argument’s use 
of ‘‘descriptive’’ is to do the work demanded of it. Presumably, 
no phenomenal predicate is to be taken as descriptive unless its 
denotata share a specific sensory quality. Now, short of meta- 
physics, a criterion formulated in terms of sensory simples rela- 
tivizes the notion of descriptiveness to certain systems. For some 
phenomenal systems speak of no sensory simples at all, but construe 
what are presystematically taken to be such simples as classes of 
other elements. Further, even among phenomenal systems with 
sensory simples, choice of a particular set of simples varies. 
Finally, the criterion is inapplicable to many-placed predicates 
altogether. This use of ‘‘descriptiveness’’ is not simply arbitrary 
and untrue to ordinary usage. Its relativity renders the argument 
indeterminate, for a term not descriptive in one system may be 
descriptive in another, while so-called non-ethical terms are subject 
to the same type of variation. 

However, even given any particular system, the criterion fails 
to distinguish ethical from non-ethical while resulting in generally 
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awkward consequences. Assume, for example, that we consider a 
system in which the colors blue, yellow, green, and red are taken 
as simple. I suppose we should consider it curious that, though 
“ig blue’’ is descriptive by the proposed criterion, ‘‘is not-blue’’ is 
non-descriptive. And while we might not be too troubled (because 
of its universal applicability) to find that ‘‘is blue or not-blue”’ is 
non-descriptive, we might find it paradoxical that ‘‘is blue and 
not-blue’’ 4s descriptive, since all its denotata share a simple. 
Further, not all non-descriptive predicates are universally appli- 
eable; consider the predicate ‘‘is bi-colored,’’ which must be denied 
descriptiveness because a blue-and-green presentation shares no 
simple with a red-and-yellow one though they both satisfy the 
predicate, or ‘‘is tri-colored,’’ which is non-descriptive because, 
though every pair of its denotata shares a simple, the same simple 
is not shared by every two pairs.’ Consider, finally, predicates of 
sensory qualities themselves, e.g., ‘‘is a simple sensory quality.’’ 
Need we say there is a subtle second-order sensory quality shared, 
for instance, by lavender, bitterness, velvetyness, pungency, and 
shrillness, in order that ‘‘is a sensory quality’’ may be said to be 
descriptive? Or do we have to include the latter predicate among 
those not descriptively analyzable? 

In trying to understand the argument itself, aside from con- 
siderations relating to the use of ‘‘descriptive,’’ we come upon diffi- 
culties of a different order. Take, for example, the predicate ‘‘is 
eolored,’’ which must be non-descriptive by our criterion, yet 
analyzable, for our sample system, as ‘‘is blue or red or green or 
yellow.’’ Now though the components of the analysans are here 
singly descriptive, the analysis cannot be considered as one im 
descriptive terms, since this would violate the claim that no non- 
descriptive term is analyzable in descriptive terms, and ruin the 
case against naturalist ethics. Yet if, in order to save this claim, 
we insist that the analysans is here non-descriptive, and that, fur- 
thermore, every correct analysans of a non-descriptive predicate 
must universally be non-descriptive (since a difference in descrip- 
tiveness of analysandum and analysans means a difference in 
application and hence a false analysis), what is now the force of 
the restriction being urged against ethical naturalism? If a 
naturalist analysis is incorrect by independent criteria, e.g., non- 
coéxtensiveness, it may be sinning against the argument’s dictum. 
As soon as it is shown correct by the same independent criteria, its 
analysans becomes, tautologously, non-descriptive. So that the 


1See Goodman’s discussion of what he calls ‘‘the difficulty of imperfect 
community’? in The Structure of Appearance, Harvard University Press, 1951. 
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argument, while virtuously disdainful of incorrect analyses, ex. 
eludes no analysis as incorrect except the ones we have already 
decided are incorrect by independent criteria, while welcoming all 
we are ready to admit independently. Masking as a restriction, 
it excludes no analytic procedure and no actual analysis. It merely 
defines ‘‘analysis in descriptive terms’’ so as not to apply to any 
analysans of a non-descriptive predicate, where the latter term and 
its counterpart ‘‘descriptive’’ are construed in a strangely arbitrary 
sense. 

It may be said that the argument means that, by independent 
criteria, naturalist analyses are incorrect. This is, of course, a 
reversal; we argue now not from unequal descriptiveness to fal- 
laciousness, but from fallaciousness proper. This, however, begs 
the question, for it is precisely the issue of fallaciousness which is in 
debate. That this or that analysis is incorrect may be admitted by 
all. That no naturalist analysis is possible cannot be shown by 
assuming it. ; 

Suppose, finally, that, considering the last set of difficulties, we 
decide to kill two birds with one stone, by admitting ‘‘is colored” 
as descriptive, and relaxing our criterion of descriptiveness to avoid 
some of its awkwardness. We shall say, now, that a predicate is 
descriptive if and only if it is coéztenswe with some complez 
predicate, each predicative component of which singly has denotata 
all sharing some simple. We may, indeed, now admit both “‘is 
colored’’ and its analysans as descriptive, but we run into worse 
trouble. We are arguing, it turns out, that no ethical term is 
descriptively analyzable since none is equivalent to some logically 
complex predicate whose components denote in virtue of sensory 
simples. But this is precisely one of the points at issue. To assume 
it as a reason for itself is to collapse the argument into a petitio 
principit. I conclude that ethical language has not been shown 
incapable of analysis in standard fashion by this argument.’ 


b. The argument from simplicity. 


The second argument we consider claims that, since the quality. 
referred to by ‘‘is good’’ is simple, this predicate must be altogether 
indefinable. Analysis of terms is here conceived as parallel to 
analytic decomposition of perceptual units. When dealing with 8 
complex perceptual unit, we can decompose it as well as define its 
name. When, however, we have reached the atomic indivisibles of 


21 wish to thank Mr. A. N. Chomsky, with whom I discussed some points 
related to this section. 
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the perceptual domain, analysis in both the concrete and the 
linguistic senses must cease. 

Insofar as this argument assumes a unique structure of the 
perceptual field, in abstraction from a system, it is on unsafe 
ground. There is no metaphysical necessity which attaches to one 
particular way of dividing up the experiential field, and there are 
no absolute criteria of perceptual simplicity. Are qualitative uni- 
versals simpler than concrete events? Which of these, if any, is 
simpler than cross-sectional time-slices of experience? The argu- 
ment is equally inadequate in using ‘‘is indefinable’’ as a one-place 
predicate. Terms are neither definable nor indefinable in the 
abstract. They become so in relation to a particular apparatus 
and a particular systematic basis. 

Suppose, then, that we relativize the argument in both respects; 
we speak now of the simplicity of entities relative to a system, i.e., 
the atoms or ground-elements which are indivisible within it, and 
we refer to indefinability with respect to this system. Let the 
argument now be emended to read, ‘‘No name ® of an entity which 
is atomic relative to a system is definable within that system.’’ 
This considerably weakens the original claim, for it allows that 
the name of an entity atomic relative to one system may be definable 
within another system where it is non-atomic. But even the weak- 
ened claim is false, for names of ground-elements may be, and 
generally are, defined in terms of the primitive relations of the sys- 
tem. Thus, in Carnap’s Der logische Aufbau der Welt, his ground- 
elements are erlebs and his primitive is a two-place predicate ‘‘Hr.’’ 
“Something z is an erleb’’ is now defined as ‘‘There is some y which 
either bears Er to x or to which x bears Hr.’’ In Goodman’s 
system, in which qualia are atomic, and ‘‘W’”’ is primitive, ‘‘z is a 
quale’’ is defined as ‘‘There is some y to which x bears W, and 
there is no W-related z which forms a proper part of x.’’* Thus, 
even this weakened claim turns out to be false. 

In an effort to save some of this claim, we may wish to construe 
it not as an argument from the simplicity of ground-elements but 
as an argument from the simplicity of the names themselves, i.e., 
“‘no simple name can be defined.’’ When we relativize this claim 
so that it refers to simplicity within a system and definability 
therein, it is hard to see what ‘‘simple’’ can mean but ‘‘primitive.’’ 
If so, the claim is true but hopelessly trivial, i.e., ‘‘no name primi- 
tive within a system can be defined within that system.’’ The 
only conceivable relevance this might have as an antinaturalist 

8 Or predicate. 

4 Goodman, op. cit., p. 174. 
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claim would be on the assumption that ‘‘is good’’ must necessarily 
be primitive to every ethical system. But this, of course, begs the 
question, besides invoking a mythical necessity. In sum, I think 
the arguments for indefinability of ethical terms on grounds of 
simplicity are no serious obstacles to the application of analytic 
methods in ethics. 

Perhaps a few words should be said, in this connection, about 
the alleged irreducibility of ethics to science, where this thesis is 
defended on the grounds of relative indefinability rather than the 
atomicity of ethical qualities. White has called Moore’s anti- 
naturalism obscurely infinitistic, since natural predicates are not 
enumerated nor adequately characterized. The same obscurity 
surrounds the notion of science and befogs this thesis of irreduci- 
bility. As soon as a particular scientific vocabulary is adequately 
specified, either by enumeration or by some pragmatic description, 
e.g., ‘‘the vocabulary used by American scientists in 1950,’’ the 
bogus universality of the claim is exposed, for who would venture 
to predict from such a vocabulary the character of the scientific 
vocabulary at any other time? Analogous remarks are often 
relevant to claims made for the irreducibility of one scientific 
domain to another. 

There is, however, an additional and special confusion in the issue 
of ethical irreducibility which does not arise in questions of the re- 
duction of one limited scientific domain to another. This involves the 
ambiguity of the notion of irreducibility and the notion of being sci- 
entific, and may best be illustrated by a contrasting example : Where 
the reducibility of biology to physics is discussed, for instance (as- 
suming that here also some specification of vocabularies is made), 
indefinability of biological terms in physical terms implies irreduci- 
bility in a quite precise sense. Since both biology and physics are 
acknowledged scientific disciplines in the sense of sharing common 
logical and inductive canons, however, irreducibility in this sense 
does not imply that biology is less scientific in methods and pro- 
cedures, but only that the body of science requires biological primi- 
tives in addition to the physical. Even those who make the most 
obscurely infinitistic claims for biological irreducibility thus intend, 
for the most part, an emancipation from physical models and 
vocabulary, as they conceive them, in the interests of biology as a 
science; irreducibility in the sense of indefinability clearly has 
nothing to do with scientific status. 

When the question concerns the reducibility of ethics to science, 


5M. G. White, ‘‘A Finitistic Approach to Philosophical Theses,’’ Philo- 
sophical Review, Vol. LX (1951), pp. 299-316. 
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however, a subtle confusion enters. Those who claim irreducibility 
on the grounds of indefinability do not now simply expand the 
domain of science to include ethical primitives. They assume that 
the alleged irreducibility of ethics to scientific vocabulary shows 
that ethics is unscientific in the totally different sense of being 
incapable of treatment by scientific canons of logic and method, 
and becoming absorbed into the body of science. Irreducibility 
in the sense of indefinability has become illicitly transformed into 
irreducibility in the sense of inaccessibility to scientific method. 
Thus, even if a satisfactory way were known of characterizing all 
non-ethical terms in all future scientific vocabularies, and of prov- 
ing the thesis of indefinability, it would still be completely fallacious 
to conclude that ethics is not capable of study by scientific methods, 
or that ethics, with its own indefinables, could not be absorbed into 
the body of science, just as the eternal irreducibility of biology, 
if proved, would not imply the non-scientific nature of its pro- 
cedures. Of course, indefinability does not imply scientific status 
either ; this depends on other considerations, among them the clarity 
of application of the indefinable terms in question. In any event, 
relative indefinability is irrelevant to the question of scientific 
status, and those who fallaciously assume the opposite and go on 
to urge methods of intuition or dogmatism in ethics generally fail 
to realize that indefinability does not absolve them of the re- 
sponsibility to give some informal explanation of their indefinable 
terms and to meet standards of clarity and consistency of applica- 
tion, ie., to present some sort of analysis anyway. To sum it all 
up, to claim indefinability of ethical predicates on the ground of 
simplicity is either confused, false, or question-begging; to argue 
that ethics is above scientific criticism because of relative indefina- 
bility is a non-sequitur even if the assertion of such indefinability 
could be made clear and proved. 


c. The argument from synonymy. 


The third argument claims that a definition of ethical predicates 
in terms of non-ethical ones must always be unsuccessful because it 
must always fail to express synonymy. Definiendum and definiens 
may be coéxtensive, it is admitted, but can never have the same 
meaning. That this is so, it is argued, may be seen from the fact 
that a definition of an ethical predicate, e.g., ‘‘is good,’’ in non- 
ethical terms, e.g., ‘‘is desired,’’ is never accepted without question 
as a stipulation; always we may meaningfully ask whether all 
objects designated by the definiens are truly designated by the 
definiendum, i.e., ‘‘are all desired things truly good?’’ This con- 
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stantly recurring question, the so-called open question, indicates 
that the definiendum has a meaning prior to the definition, for 
otherwise this query would be meaningless. In addition, the fact 
that the question recurs as a factual option indicates that synonymy 
is not achieved in the definition. 

It is important to note the lack of either an enumeration or a 
general characterization of non-ethical predicates, recently pointed 
out by Professor White. We are asked by the antinaturalist, as 
White puts it, ‘‘to ‘see’ the absolute difference between any given 
natural predicate and any given ethical predicate as well as to see 
what it is that all natural predicates have in common.’’® All this 
on the basis of examining a small number of proposed definitions, 

Sometimes this argument is presented as if the very fact that 
the definiendum has an independent meaning shows that no defini- 
tion is possible. Of course, such a view would make all construc- 
tive definitions equally impossible. And, since philosophy is largely 
a clarification of terms in ordinary use, a clarification subject to the 
control of pre-analytic usage, this consequence is rather drastic. 

Perhaps more usually, however, the stress is laid on the intuited 
fact that in every case the recurring question is a factual one, i., 
one requiring a synthetic answer. This is an indication that no 
definiens is synonymous with an ethical definiendum, and hence 
that no definition of ethical terms is adequate. Now, even if we 
overlook the infinitistic obscurity of the argument, it contains two 
dubious semantic assumptions, which are independently vulnerable. 
The first is the suitability of the notions of factuality, synonymy, 
and analyticity for natural languages. I need not repeat the points 
made in this connection by Professors Quine,’ White,® and Good- 
man; ® I merely record my opinion that they have collectively made 
this assumption at least debatable. But this is not all. For there 
is a second assumption, not implied by the first, which is equally 
shaky, i.e., the assumption that synonymy or intensional identity is 
a sine qua non of adequate definition. Again, I shall not cover 
well-worn ground. I merely call attention to Nelson Goodman’s 
analysis in The Structure of Appearance and his conclusion that 
even extensional identity is too strict as a criterion of definitional 

6 White, ibid., p. 309. 

7W. V. Quine, ‘‘Two Dogmas of Empiricism,’’ Philosophical Review, 
Vol. LX (1951), pp. 20-43. 

8M. G. White, ‘‘The Analytic and Synthetic: An Untenable Dualism,’’ in 
John Dewey: Philosopher of Science and Freedom, ed. by 8. Hook, Dial Press, 
1950. - 

9 Nelson Goodman, ‘‘On Likeness of Meaning,’’ Analysis, Vol. 10 (Oct. 
1949), pp. 1-7. 
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adequacy. In sum, it seems to me that no form of this argument 
escapes devastating criticism, and hence that no form of this argu- 
ment need occasion ethical naturalists any worry. 


d. The argument from emotieness. 


This argument claims that, since distinctive uses of ethical terms 
are expressive or incitive, rather than cognitive, standard types of 
analysis are misapplied in this domain. Those who offer this 
argument vary in the extent to which they also rely on the previous 
ones, and hence in the scope which they envisage for this emotive 
thesis. Those who repeat the argument from synonymy, for in- 
stance, hold that naturalistic or cognitive analyses are always mis- 
applied for so-called typically ethical usage, while those who rely on 
none of the previous arguments generally offer a more moderate 
emotivism. If our comments on the previous arguments were well 
taken, we need reckon only with this moderate form, according to 
which there is some sense of ethical terms in which they function 
emotively entirely, and for which, hence, cognitive analysis is 
mistaken. 

This moderate thesis is, of course, quite compatible with natural- 
istic analyses, since it claims no universality for itself. This com- 
patibility does not, however, guarantee its truth, which must be 
shown on independent grounds. Now it seems to me that both the 
interpretation of this weak thesis and the evidence thus far 
advanced for it are obscure on several counts. 

First, the claim that ethical terms function entirely emotively in 
some contexts is apparently not intended to deny that they may have 
the grammatical forms of predicates even in those contexts. Nor 
is it denied that, even in their solely emotive use, they are applied 
to some things and withheld from others, e.g., ‘‘This is good.”’ 
Now, it seems to me that this isolation of some group of things from 
an environing group by a term grammatically functioning as a 
predicate is precisely a cognitive function, which may be equiva- 
lently performed by other predicates, not ordinarily called ‘‘ethi- 
eal.’’ Of course, recourse may be had to some special sensory 
descriptiveness which makes some predicates more truly predicates 
than others, though both are applicable to things. As already 
pointed out, however, such a notion has its own flaws. Now if 
these comments are well taken, even the claim of solely emotive 
meaning for some contexts is too strong and should be replaced by 
a claim of primarily emotive meaning, with the corresponding 
admission that cognitive analysis cannot be altogether ruled out 
for any context of ethical terms, ordinarily conceived. Emotive 
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meaning will be considered now never as an alternative to designa. 
tive function, but as an additional factor of psychological charge. 

It is just in this area of connection with psychology that we 
encounter the second set of obscurities. For the state of psycho. 
logical theories of cognition, belief, emotion, and attitude is pres. 
ently too imprecise to permit of sharp statement of the hypotheses 
of emotivism and of clear experimental test. Such test there must 
be eventually, and perhaps the most important aspect of emotivism 
is its own incitive function in stimulating research in this no man’s 
land of science. But in advance of such research, emotive theses 
remain hypotheses, fruitful though they may turn out to be. 

It is often said, as Stevenson himself remarks, that emotive theses 
(even in advance of detailed scientific warrant) derive a certain 
clarity from ordinary usage and common-sense observations. It 
certainly appears plausible, for instance, that terms vary in emo- 
tivity, and that some may function primarily emotively. However, 
it is equally plausible that emotivity is much wider than ethicality 
of terms, that there is a continuum of emotivity rather than two 
sharply separated groups, and that some non-ethical terms function 
primarily emotively too. So that if the defining characteristic of 
ethical terms is taken to be their emotivity, or even some minimum 
degree of emotivity, we will probably have a different and much 
wider class than the one usually spoken of as ethical and, moreover, 
a class not sharply separated except by stipulation. To believe, in 
advance of inquiry, that emotivity, or some degree of it, will neatly 
slice off just those terms called ethical by philosophers and that the 
degree of relevance of cognitive analysis will conform tidily to this 
scheme seems to me premature at best. 

In sum, only a combination of emotivism with some preceding 
argument is incompatible with a cognitive analysis. More moderate 
forms, compatible in any event, seem programmatic at best and 
require both theoretical refinement and empirical test. 


IsRaEL SCHEFFLER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





SOME REMARKS ON CAUSALITY 
I 


N our thinking about causality it has been customary, at least 
since Hume, to accept the following two assumptions: 


1. The cause does not produce the effect. 


2. Cause and effect are two distinct events which succeed each 
other. 
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I shall argue that the first of these two assumptions is either 
meaningless or false, that even though there is a sense in which 
it is meaningless either to deny or to affirm the assumption, there 
is a sense in which it is correct to say that the cause produces the 
effect. 

With respect to the second assumption I shall argue that it is 
ambiguous and that there is a sense in which it is false. 


II 


The doctrine that effects follow causes without being produced 
by them stems from Hume. Because Hume did not find any impres- 
sion of what he called force or productive quality, he concluded 
that no such thing existed. By and large, this has been the reason 
given ever since by most philosophers who adhere to the Humean 
doctrine. 

The first thing to observe about this argument is that Hume 
thinks and talks of power or productive quality the way we talk 
of objects, things, events, entities, or properties. While he could 
find impressions of apples and billard balls, he could not find any 
impression of powers or productive qualities. 

Now, the assertion that no impressions of powers can be found 
appears to be of the same kind as the statement that no impression 
of unicorns can be found. It is important, however, not to overlook 
the logical difference between them. It may be proper to say that 
because I cannot observe any unicorn, I can infer that no such 
animals exist; but it is not proper to say that because I cannot 
observe a power or productive quality, I can infer that no such 
things exist. To look for a unicorn is to look for a certain kind 
of animal which we are able to describe or even to draw pictures of, 
but it is impossible to give such a description if the object of our 
investigation is the existence of powers. If somebody should ask 
us what we were looking for or whether we could draw a picture of 
such a power, we should be in an impossible situation, not because 
we suffer from lack of imagination, but simply because there is 
nothing to imagine. 

Suppose a Humean claimed that by the help of an extraordi- 
narily powerful microscope he had been able to observe a power or 
productive quality, i., the very missing link between cause and 
effect which would reveal that an effect not only follows the cause 
but also that the effect is produced by the cause. What, then, 
would he have observed? It is easy to see that the claim that he had 
observed such a power would be absurd, because, no matter what 
he might have observed or by whatever name he might have called 
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it, he would still be confronted with the problem of finding the tie 
between the power and the effect, of finding how the power produces 
the effect. In other words, while the problem appeared initially 
to be the discovering of the power by which the cause produced 
the effect, the problem turns out to be the discovering of the link 
between the power and the effect. And this, according to the 
Humean presupposition, involves the search for yet another im. 
pression ; and should such an impression be found, it would create 
still another problem in respect to the link bewteen the new power 
and the effect. 

By talking about a power or a productive quality as if it were 
a thing, property, or event over and above the things, properties, or 
events which we actually observe, we commit ourselves to an endless 
search. To search, like Hume, for a power or productive quality 
which would show us how the effect is produced is thus absurd. 
Hume was not justified, therefore, in saying that powers do not 
exist. The way he thought or conceived of a power made his asser- 
tion neither true nor false but meaningless. It is meaningless 
because whatever he might have observed would never have been 
the thing which he was looking for. 

To put the same thing slightly differently, powers or productive 
qualities are thought of by Hume as a kind of thing or entity, but 
a kind of thing or entity without any properties—an extraordinarily 
queer kind of thing! It would be very much like the kind of object 
I would have if I were to take away from a house not only the 
chimney and the roof but also all the bricks, the woodwork, the 
timbers, ete—in other words everything of which the house is 
made. And we do not have to be philosophers to find out that it 
would be nonsense to call the thing left an entity, because nothing 
is left. 

This does not mean, however, that we are talking nonsense when, 
in ordinary discourse, we ask questions about the causes of certain 
events or assert that something was produced by something else. 
To say this kind of thing is not nonsense, because we know perfectly 
well how to decide whether or not one thing is produced by an- 
other; and the decision is no more determined by an impression or 
observation of something called a power than our judgment that an 
engine is powerful is based upon observing a certain entity called 
the engine’s power. 

It is thus perfectly proper to say that powers exist, provided 
that we recognize that we have not thereby asserted the existence 
of some extraordinarily queer kind of thing or event but have 
only asserted something with which we are all familiar. 
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Exactly what it is that we are referring to when we assert the 
existence of powers or productive qualities is a matter to which I 
shall return later in the paper. 

I come now to the assumption that cause and effect are two 
events which succeed each other. 


IiI 


That cause and effect are two events seems at first glance just 
as obvious as the assertion that New York and London are two 
different cities. It is indisputable that a billiard ball rolling toward 
another billiard ball is an event different from the event of the other 
ball rolling after it has been hit by the first. And it is also true 
that if the other ball rolls because it has been hit by the first ball, 
the rolling of the second ball is an event which occurs later than the 
rolling of the first ball. But it is obviously false to say that these © 
two events constitute cause and effect in the strict sense of the word. 
As long as the first ball is moving toward the second ball it has no 
effect upon this ball; it is only when it hits the ball that it affects it. 
Furthermore, the effect is not the other ball moving; the very fact 
that it moves proves that it already has been affected. The effect is 
the fact that it begins tomove. The usual contention is that the effect 
occurs immediately after the cause, or, if we are to believe Russell, 
sometime later than the cause. But both assumptions are untenable 
It would be absurd to try to measure the length of time it takes for 
the ball to begin to move after it has been hit, just as it would be 
to measure the length of time it would take for an apple to start 
to divide into two parts after it has been cut with a knife. 

The reason we are apt to take for granted that cause and effect 
constitute two events which succeed each other is twofold. The 
first reason is this. If we are asked why something happened we 
usually refer to the event which leads up to the cause; we may say, 
for instance, that the tree fell because a car drove into it. The fact 
that the car drove into the tree is clearly an event which happened 
before the tree fell; and as we may identify the cause with this 
preceding event we say that the cause comes before the effect. But, 
as we have seen, this preceding event cannot be identified with the 
cause in the strict sense of the word. In the strict sense, the cause 
is the fact that the car hit the tree. And, clearly, we should not 
like to say that the car hit the tree and then, after a little while, 
the tree fell, just as we should object to saying that somebody drank 
a glass of water and then, sometime later, the glass became empty. 

In the second place, we quite often use the terms ‘‘after’’ or 
“‘before’’ in talking about things that are caused by something or 
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are causing something. We may say that the tree fell after it was 
hit by the car and we may incorrectly believe that the ‘‘ after’’ in this 
use has the same meaning as the ‘‘after’’ in the statement that 
3 o’clock is after 2 o’clock. To say that the tree fell after the car 
hit it, is not to state a time sequence but to explain how it happened, 
It is no more to state a time sequence than it would be if I said that 
I know all the news after having talked to Jones. I do not state 
that I learn about the news a little after my conversation with 
Jones; I am stating that it was Jones who told me the news. 

Moreover, to talk to Jones and to learn the news from Jones is 
not even to report two events but is to report just one. To believe 
that in this case we have to do with two events would be no less 
absurd than to believe that reading the newspaper is an activity 
which is different from learning what is in the newspaper. 

Now, when we say that the tree fell because it was hit by the car, 
are we reporting one event or two events? Are there two events 
which happen simultaneously or is it a case like listening to Jones 
and learning from Jones? If the latter is true, it would be nonsense 
to talk about simultaneity, simply because there is only one event. 

The answer I believe to be this. Cause and effect may, and 
usually do, refer to two events succeeding each other. We thus 
say that the car drove into the tree and that, as a result, the tree 
fell. From the moment the car leaves the road until the tree falls 
a short time elapses. Within this short time we distinguish between 
two events: one event which ends when the car hits the tree and 
another event which begins when the tree begins to fall. We do 
not find any ‘‘no man’s land’’ between these two events; the ending 
point of the one is the starting point of the other. 

Let us suppose, however, that somebody denies this. Suppose 
he can show us some pictures of such an accident in slow-motion 
and that these pictures clearly reveal that, after all, a certain 
amount of time elapses between the moment the car hits the tree 
and the moment the tree begins to fall. Would that not prove my 
argument to be false? I think not. In fact, I believe that no 
observation whatever would have any bearing upon the argument. 
If a period should be observed between the moment the car hits 
the tree and the moment the tree begins to fall we should refuse 
to say that the cause of the tree falling is the car hitting the tree. 
Instead we should infer that another event, supposedly brought 
about by the collision, is the cause. The justification of this claim 
seems to me to be the same as the justification of our refusal to call 
the accident the cause if the tree fell before it happened. If some- 
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body were to insist that the cause might happen after the effect we 
should point out that such a statement would be a violation of the 
accepted usage of the word; and we use the word cause in such a 
way that it would be against the rules if we said that the effect 
happened a little after the cause. 

Now, to say that the ending point of the one event is the starting 
point of the other event is not to say that there are two points which 
happen to coincide; it is to say that there is just one point or event 
but that there are two ways of describing this event. Or, to put it 
differently, a word like ‘‘push’’ has two meanings: sometimes it 
means that which imparts its impulse and sometimes it means the 
impulse imparted. In the former case we call it the cause and in 
the latter the effect, but we are in both cases referring to the same 
event. 

To say that an impulse is imparted is not to say that something 
secret or mystical is imparted. It is to talk about things we all 


ean observe, namely such things as a ball being pushed by another 
ball. 


IV 
I shall now try to clarify what is meant by saying that the cause 


produces the effect. It seems, at first glance, that we are involved 
in difficulties; for how can we say that a cause produces the effect 
if cause and effect do not constitute two events but only one? 

The difficulties seem to disappear, however, if we realize that 
to speak about the cause of a certain effect is to speak not about 
an event different from the effect but about the way a certain event 
is brought about. To ask how the glass of water was emptied is 
to ask for a cause, and to say that it was emptied by my drinking it 
is not to say that to drink a glass of water is an event different from 
the event that the glass is emptied. Likewise, to say that I learned 
the news by talking to Jones does not refer to two events but refers 
to the way in which I got the news. To say that I cut the apple 
into two parts and to say that the apple was divided into two parts 
is to say two different things but is not to describe two different 
events. The former description is more inclusive than the latter 
because the former includes a description of how it was brought 
about. The very fact that it tells how it was brought about is the 
reason why we call it the cause and the reason why we say that it 
produces the effect. 


Justus HArRTNACK 
CoLGaTeE UNIVERSITY 
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Hume’s Intentions. J. A. Passmore. [New York:] Cambridge 
University Press, 1952. ix, 164 pp. $3.75. 


Each great philosopher of the past presents a serious problem 
for those interested in philosophical questions, viz., how can one 
presumably intelligent man have simultaneously held, or consecu- 
tively held, all the views in his books. Sometimes the problem js 
relatively easy to solve if the philosopher in question has written 
few enough works and has been exceedingly repetitious. At other 
times the problem is exceedingly complex, as in the case of David 
Hume. The constant stream of radical reinterpretations of Hume 
from Kemp Smith’s articles on ‘‘Hume’s Naturalism’’ to Pass. 
more’s book gives witness to the existence of a Humesproblem. 
Hume has somehow gained the reputation of being the clearest 
philosophical writer in English, and, for textbook purposes, has 
been neatly simplified into the holder of a pre-positivistic empirical 
philosophy which fits snugly, historically speaking, between the 
views of Berkeley and those of Kant. By judiciously examining 
only a few statements of a few doctrines of Hume, writers like 
Thomas Reid and T. H. Green have been able to present us with 
a consistent, acute critic, who ploddingly follows out the alleged 
empirical theory of knowledge of Locke and Berkeley to its final 
sceptical debacle. Hence, no Humesproblem. However, any care- 
ful examination of A Treatise of Human Nature, the two Enquiries, 
and the Dialogues on Natural Religion, to consider only a part of 
Hume’s intellectual output, reveals inconsistencies on almost every 
major doctrine. Hume is sometimes the new Newton, at others a 
facetious critic of everything, at others a latter-day Lockean, at still 
other moments the Scottish Malebranche, or the Pyrrho of Scotland, 
etc. Problems are solved at one point, only to be declared insoluble 
elsewhere. And so we have a genuine philosophical mystery on 
our hands. 

Various theories, biographical, textual, interpretative, etc., have 
been offered which attempt to do justice to the maze of apparent 
discordancies in the texts. Unfortunately, sufficient historical data 
is lacking to make quick and forceful resolutions of all the mysteries. 
Berkeley kindly left us his notebooks so that we could see what he 
was reading and thinking about as his Principles took shape. 
Hume left us very few clues, practically no letters of the period of 
the composition of the Treatise during his residence in France, 
practically no references to contemporary books (and it should be 
noted that some of these references have only in the last few years 
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gotten any attention, such as those to Pierre Bayle). Most of the 
comments of the author at later dates turn out to be misleading. 
And so we are forced to rely on newly discovered information, or 
conjectures about what the author was up to at any given moment 
in his intellectual career. 

The latest effort to solve the Humesproblem, J. A. Passmore’s 
Hume’s Intentions, is, I believe, an unfortunately entitled work. 
Professor Passmore has practically no new light to throw on Hume’s 
intentions, in terms of giving us any new data as to what was in 
Hume’s mind when he was composing his works. Rather, he offers 
an hypothesis as to how to find a consistent unity in Hume’s work 
in spite of the manifold problems that occur. It is then assumed 
that if this hypothesis fits the documents, then we can say that they 
are ‘‘dominated by a single over-riding intention’’ (p. 2), which 
seems to this reader to be a case of post hoc, ergo propter hoc. 

The hypothesis, in some ways the extreme limit of Kemp Smith’s 
theory of Hume as the extender of the Hutchesonian style of 
analysis, is that it was Hume’s intention (a) to develop a secure 
basis for the science of man, and (b) to make the science of man 
paramount, by making other disciplines reducible to the psycho- 
logical principles of that science. As subsidiary claims, Passmore 
sees Hume as the ardent enemy of the natural scientists who think 
physics is the secure science, and hence Hume is only a sceptic 
insofar as scepticism undermines the pretensions of metaphysicians © 
and physicists. 

This mission was carried out, according to Passmore, first by the 
construction of a logic of the moral sciences, the writing of a new 
Art de Penser, which for want of a better term we could call a 
psycho-logic ; and then by the development of all sorts of doctrines 
—phenomenalism, anti-phenomenalism, positivism, anti-positivism, 
scepticism, dogmatism, associationism and anti-associationism— 
to buttress and defend various aspects of the science of man and 
to show it as the science of sciences. As one doctrine, like scepticism, 
would be introduced to demolish the claims of the physicists and 
metaphysicians to having the science of sciences, another would 
have to be rushed in to rescue the crumbling foundations of Hume’s 
Science of man from the very attacks he had unleashed against 
others. So, we are shown how Hume developed associationism to 
construct a Newtonian order out of the mental universe and then 
abandoned it progressively as it failed to allow him to make sense 
out of the mental world, and thus he introduced endless ‘‘propen- 
sities’? to save the day. The Hume we are presented with as Pass- 
more traces the construction of the ‘‘psycho-logic’’ and the science 
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of man, through Hume the critic of formal logic, Hume the method. 
ologist, Hume the positivist, Hume the phenomenalist, Hume the 
associationist, and Hume the sceptic, is a man with ‘‘an extra. 
ordinary insensitivity to consistency’’ (p. 131), opening a series 
of Pandora’s boxes, and trying all sorts of unrelated and conflicting 
tricks to put things back together. The tricks are a series of philo- 
sophical and psychological theories, which succeed or fail to varying 
degrees. 

Though Passmore’s book is extremely brief, it succeeds in raising 
a vast number of questions, in stating a great many startling claims, 
and in presenting a myriad of insights. The book changes its 
method of analysis with great rapidity, from expounding Hume in 
his historical context to textual commentary, to present-day English 
analyses of Hume’s doctrines, in devastating terms, somewhat in 
the style of Prichard. The only fair way to do justice to all that 
appears in Passmore’s slim volume is to write a longer work examin- 
ing each of his points with the care and consideration it deserves. 
In the space of this review I can only comment on a few of the 
many issues he raises. 

First I should like to comment on Passmore’s method of attack. 
To adduce evidence for his thesis as to what Hume’s intentions were, 
Passmore refers us to various parts of Hume’s texts, especially the 
beginning of the Treatise, where Hume is at the giddiest heights 
of his role as the Newton of the moral sciences, and making vast 
claims as to what the science of man can accomplish. Those 
portions of Hume’s writings where Hume is, as Kemp Smith has 
shown us, extending the Hutchesonian style of analysis to other 
problems, are taken as verifications of Passmore’s hypothesis. Thus, 
the general argument seems to be, since in the texts an enterprise 
often goes on of considering various issues as psychological ones, 
and the prefatory remarks of the author tell us this is what he 
intends to do, we have found his intentions. [I.e., since one of the 
main threads is this devotion to the science of man, that is the 
author’s mission. Portions of the text conflicting with this are 
classified not as indications of the author’s intentions, but rather 
of his ‘‘achievements,’’ which is plausible since there is no necessity 
for achievements and intentions to coincide. There are plenty of 
precedents in the history of philosophy for such a divergence. But 
how does one distinguish achievements from intentions textually? 
Short of any external criterion it seems rather arbitrary to classify 
one group of remarks as intentional and another as achievements. 
Perhaps Hume intended something entirely different, namely the 
doctrines of the so-called achievement parts, but failed to accomplish 
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this, and instead found that he had achieved a doctrine of the moral 
sciences as paramount, and then wrote his preface and Abstract to 
eover up his failure. This may seem a bit fantastic, but so, it seems 
to me, is any theory of Hume’s intentions based on textual evidence 
alone when we possess such a confused text and no evidence about 
its order of composition (other than that the Essay on Miracles, 
which is not in the text of the Treatise, was probably first in order 
of composition). Perhaps the sections on time and space, or 
perhaps Part IV, Book I, on the Sceptical and other Systems of 
Philosophy, were the author’s intentions. One could argue that 
some theories are more consistent with the text than others. The- 
ories prior to Kemp Smith ignored the fact that the bulk of the 
Treatise is on the passions and on moral questions. Theories prior 
to the work of Kemp Smith, Hendel, and Leroy ignored the con- 
tinuity of religious thought from the Treatise to the Dialogues. 
Certainly a necessary condition for constructing a theory is that it 
account for at least a major share of the text. But is that sufficient? 
Hume admitted in his brilliant critique of the argument from design 
that the hypothesis of design accounts for the order in the world, 
but, unfortunately, so too does Epicurean atomism. Passmore’s 
theory accounts for the text, but I believe many others could too, 
were there no other evidence. 

For example, in the second chapter Passmore insists that Hume 
is most anxious to avoid having a formal logic. The evidence 
offered is that if one analyzed what occurs in Part I, Book I, of the 
Treatise, what are now distinguished as ‘‘formal’’ terms are given 
non-formal definitions by Hume. Passmore follows out the pitfalls 
of this venture, that of constructing a ‘‘psycho-logic,’’ showing 
how it comes to grief on the problem of negation, and then he 
separates off the twists and turns of Hume from his intentions. 
But how do we know that this is what Hume was up to? Is it 
reasonable to suppose that Hume, living long before a clear-cut 
distinction between logic and psychology was developed, could have 
so clear a mission? Locke’s way of ideas, the theory in the Port- 
Royal logic, and many other discussions of the period made no 
sharp lines between logic and ‘‘psycho-logic.’’ I believe that the 
very statement of the intention, to turn logic into psychology, or 
to eliminate all formal elements from logic, would have made no 
sense to Hume. It is a way of analyzing of a much later date. 
Passmore finds evidence of Hume’s motivation, tells us plainly what 
it was in terms quite foreign to Hume. Thus reading backwards 
from what is in the author’s text to what must have been in his 
mind, Passmore finds Hume’s intentions. But perhaps the text is 
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one of Hume’s many unanticipated results. If so, or even if this 
is possible, this method of reading backwards cannot be used with 
security. 

To buttress this method of analysis, Passmore does two different 
things: (1) he offers historical reasons for what Hume does and 
(2) he evaluates the merits of what Hume has done. The first, I 
believe, is the most hopeful method of uncovering Hume’s inten. 
tions, by ferreting out clues as to what he was up to, what his 
contemporaries thought he was up to, and what sort of use the types 
of theories and analyses were put to in his day. Sometimes Pass. 
more’s historical data is illuminating, and sometimes it is most 
mnisleading. 

At the beginning of Chapter V, on ‘‘The Phenomenalist,’’ Pass. 
more discusses the relation between Hume’s alleged ‘‘phenomenal- 
ism’’ and Hume’s predecessors, and touches on the crucial historical 
question of who were his actual predecessors. He shows us, unfor- 
tunately too briefly, the foolishness involved in the common theory 
of the historical progression of that ‘‘insular trinity,’’ Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume. It is pointed out that Berkeley played a 
relatively small role in the development of Hume’s views, and that 
Malebranche, Locke, Bayle, and Hutcheson played a much larger 
one. This historical discussion, brief though it is, throws much 
light on what Hume was doing and what doctrines he actually held. 
Passmore shows in fairly convincing fashion that Hume was not a 
phenomenalist, in the sense that all our knowledge, beliefs, and 
conjectures begin and end with appearances and that we cannot 
and should not go beyond these. Also he points out that Hume was 
closer to Locke than to Berkeley on the question of the existence of 
material objects. 

The historical discussions of the causal problem and of Hume’s 
scepticism are both misleading and somewhat unintelligible. Pass- 
more, to account for Hume’s preoccupation with the problem of 
causality, takes us back in Chapter II to Hume’s empirical prede- 
cessors for illumination, claiming that previous empiricists ‘‘have 
always been inclined to believe that science is the discovery of 
causal connexions’’ (p. 34). But if this is so, it is also true of 
the Aristotelians and the Cartesians. To witness this view about 
empiricists, Passmore calls first on Hobbes, a most dubious example 
of an empiricist. The practicality of Hobbes and Hume is what 
‘*has led them so much to exaggerate the importance of causality 
for science’ (p. 35). Then what accounts for the English Aris- 
totelians of the 17th century, Digby, White, and Seargent, and their 
exaggeration of the importance of causality for science? Next we 
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are told that ‘‘this emphasis on causality accords with the atomistic 
particularism which Locke and Berkeley bequeathed to Hume’’ (p. 
35)—the cause is one perception, the effect another. But for Locke 
the cause was the substance which was never perceived, and for 
Berkeley the cause was a spirit which was never perceived. Hence 
this excursion into Hobbes, Locke, and Berkeley fails to illuminate 
very much. 

On the origins and nature of Hume’s scepticism, Passmore 
begins by saying that ‘‘Hume takes scepticism very seriously; in 
this respect, as in so many others, his attitude is that of a French 
rather than a British philosopher. In France, scepticism was a 
live issue; but immense volumes like de Crousaz’ Examen du 
Pyrrhonisme Ancien et Moderne (1733) had no British analogue. 
When Berkeley inveighed against ‘the sceptics’, the scepticism he 
had in mind was a relatively milk-and-water affair, very different 
from the hardy speculations of Montaigne and Bayle’’ (p. 132). 
But England had its tradition of Pyrrhonism as well as did France. 
Bayle was as popular in England as he was elsewhere in Europe, 
and his work had seen several English editions. In the 17th cen- 
tury, the Montaigne tradition was firmly planted in English soil; 
sceptical arguments filled the theological tracts in the battles be- 
tween the Anglicans, the Catholics, the Reformers, and the Deists. 
All sorts of sceptical tracts from France and Holland were pub- 
lished in England as well. Sextus Empiricus appeared in English 
several times from 1590 onward. An excerpt was published by Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Sextus was read by such philosophers as Glanvill, 
Boyle, Bolingbroke, Stillingfleet, Shaftesbury, and Samuel Parker. 
A copy was in Berkeley’s private library. Locke and Berkeley 
were both accused of being Pyrrhonists. The French translator of 
Shaftesbury in 1710 had to explain to his readers, ‘‘qu’il y a en 
Angleterre des Esprits pénétrans & hardis qui parlent & qui écrivent 
avec beaucoup de liberté contre les Opinions le plus généralement 
établies. Ils passent dés-la pour de vrais Pyrrhoniens.’’ England 
might not have produced a Bayle or a Montaigne, but scepticism 
was certainly as live an issue in England as anywhere else, and 
Bishop Berkeley could be as shocked as any French writer by the 
“universal Pyrrhonism’’ of Pierre Bayle. Hume the sceptic may 
have been more in the tradition of Bayle than anyone else, but that 
does not disprove that England as well as France had its sceptics 
before Hume. 

The most rewarding side of Passmore’s study is his textual 
analyses and his critical evaluations of Hume’s doctrines, though 
some of these appear far-fetched. His criticism of the Humean 
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analysis of causality is excellent, showing the many confusions that 
arise from Hume’s use of ‘‘resemblance’’ and ‘‘habit.’’ The 
demonstration over and over again of the problem for Hume of 
distinguishing science from superstition is very well done, the 
analysis of Hume’s discussion of scepticism makes many of the 
texts more intelligible, the analysis of the merits of Hume’s associa. 
tionistic psychology is admirable, and the contrast of Hume with 
present-day positivists should be quite an eye-opener to those who 
see Hume as the father of logical positivism. Passmore often treats 
passages in Hume with the disdain of a present-day philosophy 
teacher given a sophomoric term paper on ‘‘The Truth,’’ with 
devastating but illuminating results. At other times Passmore acts 
like the reader for a philosophical journal, tearing up a clever but 
sophistic paper. One would hardly guess that Hume, notorious for 
his ability at consistent analysis, could have made as many errors 
as Passmore finds, or have gotten himself into so many blind alleys, 
or have held as many conflicting views, or have used terms so loosely. 

The crucial problem of whether the moral sciences can be 
defended on sceptical grounds, or how Hume’s views can be pre- 
vented from degenerating into opinions of equal merit with those 
of superstitious people, to be distinguished only by taste, is a 
fascinating problem forcefully raised many times by Passmore. 
He skilfully shows how Hume is over and over again backed into 
an impasse on this question and unable to escape, how his scepticism 
always topples his own defenses. Occasionally one feels that Pass- 
more has an antidote to the difficulty, but that he doesn’t wish to 
put his cards on the table. 

After all the devastating criticism of Hume’s analyses, what is 
left? Passmore has shown that as the text stands one could hardly 
defend Hume’s ‘‘contributions’’ to philosophy by what Hume says. 
If Passmore is right that Hume is not ultimately a positivist, or a 
phenomenalist, or an associationist, if he discards these views as 
untenable, then what is he? If it has been a mistake to read Hume 
as if he were ‘‘contributing to an epistemology which he has in 
fact rejected as a mere confusion’’ (p. 153), then how should we 
read him? In a word, what has Hume tried to teach us, what has 
he achieved, and what has he to teach us? According to Passmore 
he has tried to teach us not to philosophize, has opposed all attempts 
to philosophize, and wrote the Treatise as an attack on all philos- 
ophy. He has achieved all sorts of breakings of new ground through 
attacks on a wide variety of problems, and through illustrating the 
debacle of various lines of analysis that he tried to defend. We 
can learn much from Hume, according to Passmore, but we cannot 
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follow him. We can learn much from his successful analyses, such 
as the proof of the non-demonstrability of matters-of-fact, and much 
from his failures, such as the pitfalls of a ‘‘psycho-logic.’’ But 
we cannot follow him because he has no system to follow. The 
only thing that is final is the spirit of enquiry, the exploration, but 
not the answer. 

Passmore’s organization of his book is novel and deserves some 
comment. Rather than following Hume’s text in order, or follow- 
ing topics in order, Passmore follows Hume’s theories. This is 
a bit perplexing in that the problem of causality occurs in various 
chapters in terms of Hume’s psycho-logic, his phenomenalism, his 
associationism, and his positivism. But the more traditional manner 
of treatment, a chapter on causality, also has its difficulties, in that 
various sides of Hume’s points of view will be scattered through 
different chapters. Like any arrangement, Passmore’s makes some 
matters clearer by aligning them together, and others harder to 
follow by separating them. 

To return to the original aim of Passmore, it should be obvious 
from this review that, though professing to write on the Hwmes- 
problem, he wanders far away from it many times to criticize Hume, 
to discuss his achievements, his message for today, ete. His thesis, 
insofar as it is pressed throughout the book, fails to convince as 
the unique explanation of all that goes on in Hume’s texts, or even 
as the best explanation. It reduces the value of various theories 
that Hume presents and struggles with to props of various kinds to 
buttress his science of man. But are they so easily accounted for? 
E.g., is Hume’s scepticism intended as a club to beat physicists and 
metaphysicians, and does it get out of hand and start beating 
Hume? It seems to me that the scepticism is on a different level 
from the psychological analysis, and represents not something that 
happened to Hume the psychologist, but something that is para- 
mount even for Hume the psychologist. Scepticism is for Hume his 
philosophy in Book I, Part IV, of the Treatise, in the last section 
of the first Enquiry, and in the Dialogues. It represents for Hume 
what it did for Bayle, a system for presenting insuperable dififi- 
culties on the theoretical level to any lines of rational activity. 
Hence the conclusion of Book I of the Treatise is not, I believe, the 
stagey, self-dramatization that Passmore makes it, but the real 
despair of one who has seen the complete abyss of scepticism as 
Hume has on the theoretical level. But this scepticism exists and 
has its devastating results only in the philosophical cabinet when 
one is considering matters abstractly. When the closet is closed 
and one is out in the world, one must believe, and Hume’s worldly 
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beliefs are his private prejudices and idiosyncrasies which include 
his analysis of problems in Hutchesonian terms. Hume is tryj 
to serve two masters, Pierre Bayle in the philosophical closet, ang 
Frances Hutcheson in the normal world where people have beliefs, 
theories, etc. Sometimes the two get mixed up, and grave difficulties 
ensue. 

The Humesproblem remains, though Passmore has aided us in 
reading Hume and in assessing the merits of his arguments and 
his messages. Scholars, Humophiles, and Humophobes will no 
doubt criticize and defend various views of Passmore. But we are 
still left with the problem of what were Hume’s intentions, a 
problem we can only answer when we have mastered what he has 
to say and why he said it. The latter point would seem to require 
more historical information than is now available. Many scholars 
have untangled various puzzles involved in the Humesproblem in 
this century, but many difficulties still remain to be unraveled 
before a complete answer can be given to the question why Hume 
wrote his works. 


RicHarD H. Popxin 
State UNIvErsITy or Iowa 
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Arthur Pap, assistant professor of philosophy at the University 
of Oregon, has received a Fulbright grant for the academic year 
1953-54 to lecture at the University of Vienna on the state of 
analytic philosophy in the United States. The lectures will be 
delivered in German under the title ‘‘Neue Richtungen in der 
Philosophie der U. 8. A.’’ 
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Prize winners in the Franklin J. Matchette Foundation’s contest 
for the best essay on aesthetics or philosophy of art were announced 
recently by Dr. Thomas Munro, Curator of Education at The Cleve. 
land Museum of Art in Cleveland, Ohio. The first prize of $500.00 
was awarded to Van Meter Ames, professor of philosophy at the 
University of Cincinnati, for his paper on ‘‘John Dewey as 
Aesthetician.”’ 

Only one prize had been offered, but because of the excellence of 
their papers, additional second prizes of $75.00 each were awarded 
to John H. Mueller for his essay on ‘‘Baroque—Is It Datum, Hy. 
pothesis, or Tautology?’’ and Iredell Jenkins for ‘‘The Unity and 
the Varieties of Art.’? Dr. Mueller is professor of sociology at 
Indiana University and Dr. Jenkins is professor of philosophy at 
the University of Alabama. 

The contest, announced in the spring of 1952, was conducted 
under the auspices of the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
whose editorial offices are at The Cleveland Museum of Art. The 
jury of award consisted of Professor Ransom R. Patrick, chairman 
of the division of art at Western Reserve University; Professor 
Walter Abell, head of the department of art at Michigan State 
College ; and Dr. Munro, editor of the Journal of Aesthetics. The 
winning articles will be published in the Journal of Aesthetics. 
Plans are being considered for a similar contest another year. 

‘‘Many interesting articles were received from authors in 
various parts of the country,’’ said Dr. Munro, ‘‘many of whom had 
not previously written on this subject. This showed that the con- 
test successfully achieved its primary purpose, which was to stimu- 
late interest in research and writing on the philosophy of art.” 
The contest was made possible by the generosity of the late Franklin 
J. Matchette, successful businessman and author of Outline of a 
Metaphysics, who established the Matchette Foundation in New 
York City to encourage the study of philosophy. Managing Direc- 
tor of the Foundation is Mr. William H. Matchette, who awarded 
the prizes through the Journal of Aesthetics and The Cleveland 
Museum of Art as a step toward fulfilling the Foundation’s aims. 





